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effort of forcing its blades between the foreign body and the parietes of the 
meatus, caused so much pain, that I had to desist. Moreover, the slipping 
of the forceps (which happened twice), might, I feared, have a tendency to 
drive it farther into the organ and perhaps do some injury to the tympanum. 
It may be that I did not make as much exertion to get it out with the forceps 
as I otherwise would have done, had I not felt the greatest confidence in 
being able to dislodge it with the syringe. I had no assistant; therefore, with 
the left hand I held the external ear, as before described, whilst with the right 
I threw in three syringefuls of warm water, which had the effect of ejecting 
it so far as to occupy that portion of the canal between the concha and the 
curvature, from which it was easily lifted out by the forceps. It was the 
stone of a cherry, which from the history of the case, as related, must have 
been in this secure retreat for more than twenty years. 

It was very smoothly polished and as black as charcoal, which colour it 
lost in a few days, by exposure to the action of the atmosphere. After its re. 
moval, he complained of a feeling of coldness in the ear, and his hearing was 
painfully acute.—loth November, 1844. I examined Lewis’s ear to-day, and 
discovered a large piece of indurated wax in it, which I loosened with a 
probe, and removed with the forceps. In its outward extremity is a beautiful 
cup or concavity, fitting most accurately the cherry stone, which had been 
removed fifteen months before. A few days after this I examined the ear 
again, and found it perfectly healthy in appearance, but there is evidently a 
difference between the dimensions of this and the opposite meatus. 

In the car from which the stone was extracted, the meatus appears to swell 
out into a pouch or sinus, in its posterior wall, a short distance from the 
tympanum. 

This is the spot occupied so long by the cherry stone, more recently by 
the inspissated cerumen, and doubtless owes this peculiarity to the fact that 
the stone was introduced when he was a very smaU child, and the meatus 
thus accommodated itself to the size and shape of the intruder. 


Art. V .—Case of Gun Shot Wound of the Chest—the thick linen patch, 
with which the ball was enveloped, remaining in the left lung twenty 
years. By M. H. Houston, M.D., of Wheeling, Virginia. 

The subject of the following case was late proprietor of the United States 
Hotel, in this city, and in that capacity became acquainted with many phy¬ 
sicians from different parts of the country, to most of whom he made known 
the peculiarities of his situation. Those who recollect his case, will doubt¬ 
less be gratified to learn the results of a post-mortem examination. 
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Mr. John McMullen, at the time of his death, was about forty-fire 3 -ears 
of age. When twenty years old, whilst on a hunting expedition, lie slipped 
his gun through the crack of a fence preparatory to crossing himself; in 
doing which the gun went off, lodging the whole load in his left side. The 
contents of the gun, consisting of a large ball, a thick linen patch and some 
tow wadding, entered beneath the axilla, between the fifth and sixth ribs. 
The ball passed obliquely upwards and backwards, in the direction of the 
ribs, and was lodged at the side of the spinal column, immediately beneath 
the skin. An incision was made through the skin, and the ball together with 
a piece of bone, supposed at the time to be a portion of one of the vertebra? 
extracted, and as much of the wadding as possible, was taken out through the 
opening made by the entrance of the ball. There was considerable hemor¬ 
rhage at the time from the wound, and also some expectoration of blood. 

After many months of suffering, he recovered from the effects of the 
wound, so far as to be able to attend to the ordinary duties of life, not 
neglecting among others that of matrimony and the getting of children. He 
was left, however, with a cough of a peculiar character, and abscesses formed 
from time to time in the situation of the wound, beneath the axilla, which 
were opened or burst of themselves, and continued discharging for an indefi¬ 
nite length of time, pus of a very fcmid character. Whilst the discharge con¬ 
tinued his cough was very much relieved, though from the extreme offensive¬ 
ness of the discharge to himself as well as others, he always desired the ex¬ 
ternal opening to be closed as soon as possible. In the mean time, his gene¬ 
ral health suffered from the continued irritation in the lungs. He became 
dyspeptic, and was subject, particularly during the summer months, to fre 
quent attacks of flatulent colic, cholera morbus and diarrhtra. He was in 
the daily habit of taking large quantities of Sal. carb. sodae, and, for his 
attacks of colic, made a free use of relher and laudanum. He consulted 
many physicians, in different parts of the country, none of whom afforded 
him any other than temporary relief. At one time he visited Pittsburgh for 
the purpose of being operated on for stone in the bladder, under which, in 
addition to numerous other maladies, he imagined that he laboured. 

The above history I derived from himself and his friends. I first saw 
him in the spring of 183S. He had then been exposed to cold—was labour¬ 
ing under flatulent colic, and had frequent violent paroxysms of cough 
attended with considerable haemoptysis. Not being acquainted with his 
past history, his situation struck me as being alarming in the extreme. Each 
paroxysm of cough seemed as though it would prove his last—the pain from 
the colic was severe in the extreme, and it was difficult at first blush to 
determine which of his apparent serious ailments ought to command the 
most prompt attention. He soon gave me to understand, however, that he 
considered the colic and cough as matters of little moment—they were old 
and familiar acquaintances—it was the bleeding which alarmed him, and for 
which he had sought my advice. Under the use of astringents, anodynes, 
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and carminatives, the hemorrhage ceased, the cough subsided, the colic tvas 
relieved, and, in an hour or two, his situation was in every respect as com¬ 
fortable as usual. 

At this time, and during the subsequent period of his life, he presented 
some peculiarities not unworthy of notice. His face was the colour of 
parchment,—very much wrinkled, and having a good deal the appearance of 
tripe. His left shoulder was much depressed, and in walking he had a one¬ 
sided gait, the right shoulder being considerably in advance of the left. He 
enjoyed a suppleness of the joints almost equal to that of the celebrated India 
rubber man of the theatres. His favourite position, when either silting or 
lying, was with one foot drawn up to the hip, and his chin resting on the 
knee. In addition to his other sources of suffering, he had double inguinal 
hernia, which was probably one reason why he preferred the position I have 
mentioned. 

It is unnecessary to give a full detail of his subsequent history'. The 
attacks of diarrhoea and colic became more and more frequent, and more 
protracted. He could not be prevailed on to control his inordinate appetite, 
and every imprudence was followed by more or less severe derangement 
of the digestive organs. During these attacks, his cough was aggravated, 
and the expectoration increased. The paroxysms of cough were somewhat 
similar to those of hooping-cough, or rather they were such as would be 
produced by a foreign body in the larynx. They continued without any 
intermission, until complete exhaustion took place, and when this happened 
he expectorated the usual quantity of pus, with scarcely an effort, and the 
whole was over for the time. There was no regularity in the recurrence of 
the paroxysms, though they usually took place when he was in a recumbent 
position, or when he suddenly changed from one position to another. About 
the first of September last, he had an attack of cholera morbus, which in 
a very short time reduced him to a pulseless state. He rallied, however, 
under the use of anodynes, astringents and stimulants, though the diarrhtea 
was never entirely checked. The evacuations from his bowels were passed 
without pain, and soon became purulent and bloody, as they had often been 
before. He took no nourishment during two whole weeks, and finally sunk 
front mere exhaustion. 

The body was examined ten hours after death, in the presence of several 
gentlemen, physicians and others. The emaciation was extreme, the forms 
of the vertebra: being distinctly visible through the abdominal parielies. 
This in fact, had been the case for several days before death. The sternum 
being removed, the ribs on the left side were cut away as low down as the 
adhesions of the soft parts would permit. The upper portion of the lower 
lobe of the left lung was in a stale of complete hepatization, and was at¬ 
tached to the ribs by very strong, firm adhesions, to the distance of about 
two inches, surrounding the opening through which the ball had passed. 
These adhesions being divided as close as possible to the surface of the ribs, 
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disclosed an opening in the lung, communicating externally with one between 
the fifth and sixth ribs, and extending upwards and backwards through the 
substance of the lung, in the direction of the spinal column. The fifth and 
sixth ribs were contracted together by firm bony union. The ball, in passing 
between them, had taken away about one half of the breadth of each rib, 
leaving a circular hole, after nature had performed her work, through which 
the end of the little finger could be passed without difficulty. Pursuing the 
dissection, the lung was found strongly adherent to the fifth and sixth ribs, 
at their junction with the spinal column, the place at which the ball had 
passed out. A portion of the sixth rib at this point had been carried away 
by the ball, and was mistaken at the lime of the accident, for a portion of 
one of the vertebra;. The openings in this vicinity were all closed by a 
firm cicatrix. It will thus be seen that there existed a cavity in the sub¬ 
stance of the lung, extending in the direction of the fifth and sixth ribs, closed 
posteriorly and superiorly, and communicating anteriorly and inferiorly with 
the circular opening in the ribs. Upon introducing the finger into this cavity, 
a foreign body of some kind was discovered. The lung being removed and 
the cavity laid open, it was ascertained to be a smooth firm substance some¬ 
what in the shape of a silk-worm, though of what it consisted none of those 
present were able at first to determine. Being soaked in water, it was 
gradually spread out, and proved to be a piece of coarse home-made linen 
cloth, evidently the patch of the bullet, about two inches and a half in length 
by two inches in width, which had been rolled into the shape in which it 
was found by the action of the lung. The linen retained the marks of 
burnt powder on its edges, and was in a state of the most perfect preserva¬ 
tion. The cavity which contained this roll of cloth was lined with a smooth 
but firm membrane, and had opening into it two or three small bronchial 
tubes, one of which was dilated at its mouth very much into the shape of a 
funnel.* This dilatation was no doubt caused by the end of the roll of linen 
becoming engaged in it, and its presence there producing and keeping up 
irritation of the bronchus, will satisfactorily account for the violent and long- 
continued paroxysms of cough. The natural effect of the action of the 
lung would be to keep it in its situation until relaxation from exhaustion 
took place, when it would be disengaged by the mere force of gravity. 
This will also account for the absence of expectoration during the continu¬ 
ance of the paroxysms, and the facility with which it was effected as soon 
as the paroxysm was over. As long as the linen was driven by the action 
of the lung into the funnel-shaped opening, it acted as a stopper, and pre¬ 
vented the entrance of the pus; as soon, however, as it was removed, the 
pus flowed of its own accord into the bronchial tube, and was expectorated 
with the slightest exertion. 

It would be idle to speculate on the facility with which this piece of linen 

* [The preparation has been presented by Dr. Houston, to the tVistar Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania.— Euitoii.] 
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might have been removed from its situation in the lung. To have done this, 
it was necessary in the first place to ascertain its presence, and although 
the case was examined by some of the most eminent men of the profession, 
in different parts of the country, I have yet to learn that the presence of a 
foreign body in the lung was suspected by any one of them. The stetho¬ 
scope disclosed nothing that might not have been reasonably anticipated from 
the general history of the case. The interesting fuel is established by this 
case, that a foreign body may occupy a situation in the substance of the 
lung during a period of twenty-five years, without causing death. The right 
lung and the remaining pordons of the left, were in a healthy state. The 
stomach was enormously distended, and its mucous coat very much thickened 
and corrugated. Its general appearance was very similar to that of the skin of 
the face. With the exception of a small patch of inflammation near the 
pylorus, it presented no indications of recent disease. The small intestines 
were healthy throughout their whole extent. The mucous membrane of 
the colon was thickened and corrugated in a manner similar to that of the 
stomach, and exhibited along its entire track, innumerable small ulcers, sur¬ 
rounded by blue elevated edges. No indications of recent inflammation. 
The other organs presented nothing abnormal. 


Art. VI .—On the Inability to distinguish Colours. By Puny Earle, 
M. D., Physician to Bloomiugdale Asylum for the Insane. 

In the European journals of science a number of cases have from time 
to time been reported of an inability accurately to perceive and discriminate 
between different colours, in persons whose visual organs, in all other 
respects, both of organization and function, appeared perfectly normal. In 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for August, 1840, Dr. Hays, 
in connection with his report of the unique and very interesting case of 
Mary Bishop, published the result of an analysis of these cases, by which 
it appears that there are several gradations in the extent of the defect in 
question. A philosophical arrangement is thus established which, being 
founded upon facts, must be permanent; although there is a possibility that 
future observations may modify it in some respects. 

The object of this paper is, first, to report a number of cases which 
have come within the knowledge of the writer, and most of them under his 
own observation, but none of which have hitherto been reported ; secondly, 
to substantiate and further illustrate some of the peculiarities attendant upon 
the physiological phenomenon under discussion; and, thirdly, to point out 
other peculiarities which, if heretofore observed, have not been mentioned 



